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Mitchell Backs 
Retail Wage 
Coverage 


Labor Secretary proposes at Senate com- 
mittee hearings that firms employing 
100 or more be brought under coverage 
of federal minimum wage law, but 
would exclude them from overtime 
provisions. Labor terms proposal “in- 
adequate.” AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and RWDSU Pres. Max Green- 
berg will present recommendations for 
“meaningful extension of coverage” at 
later hearings. Story on Page 3. 


Dairymen Join Majority Signed 
At Willoughby's 
Camera Store 
And Michigan In New York 


— Pages 6, 7 


In Carolinas 





Record Profits .. . and Pockets of Depression 


Despite the huge profits and record-breaking national production of more than $400 billion last year, 
there are still pockets of deep depression in the United States that are causing the continued concern of 
trade unions. 


These sections of the country—chronically depressed areas as 
they have become in the past years—are still desperately crying for 
help that Congress thus far has refused. New and strong efforts 
will be made this year to get the 85th Congress to take vigorous 
action. The chances for such action are admittedly not bright. 


Yet the effort will be made when a subcommittee of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in the Senate opens hearings in March. 
George Riley, of the AFL-CIO legislative staff, who has specialized 
in the depressed areas problem, declares that the situation is still 
acute and “that it will not go away by ignoring it.” 


Two major “depressed areas” bills will come before Congress. 
One, introduced by Sen. Paul Douglas, Illinois Democrat, calls for 
federal loans and grants, tax advantages and other devices to help 
bring employment back to jobless areas. The Eisenhower Admin- 
istration also seeks to help depressed regions but on a much smaller 
and, according to Douglas, “inadequate” scale. 


Coal Production Down 


Behind the story of chronically depressed areas lies a cut-down 
in coal production, the shift in great railroads from steam to diesel 
engines, a depression in textiles, runway shops, widespread auto- 
mobile layoffs, long seasonal unemployment, technological changea, 
foreign co! tition and depletion of natural resources. 


The United States Chamber of Commerce takes the position that 
the local people ought to get together and save themselves. It points 
to isolated cases here and there where this has been done. But there 
is great evidence that the problem is not so simple as that and that 
local effort is not enough. 


One measurement of whether there has been improvement is 
the distribution of surplus food in the regions affected. Pennsyl- 
vania, the hardest hit of the depressed areas, actually had 802,536 
needy persons eligible for surplus food on its rolls in 1956. In 1955 
it was 877,000. Improvement in the coal market brought the figure 
down slightly. But even in 1956 the figures represented one out of 
14 persons in the state eligible for food relief because of need. 


Four Million Need Aid 


Other hard-hit states show a considerable jump in eligibles be- 
tween 1955 and 1956. Alabama went up from 265,000 to 311,000; 
Arkansas from 166,000 to 259,000; Michigan from 113,000 to 229,000 
and West Virginia from 209,000 to 222,000. Kentucky just about 
held its own at 250,000 while New York came into the program for 
the first time with 300,000. In all there were almost four million 
needy persons in the United States eligible for surplus food relief. 


Further support for the position of organized labor that the 
nation’s pockets of unemployment cannot be ignored and simply 
left to themselves has come in a currént report of the National 
Planning Association. This report stated that “chronic local un- 
employment is a national problem, and local and private efforts to 
solve it need to be supplemented by a vigorous federal program.” 


Five More Unions Join IUD Ranks 


WASHINGTON—Affiliation of five additional unions with the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept.—to bring its 
total membership to over 7.6 million—was announced by the IUD Executive Board following a two-day session 
at Washington’s Hotel Statler. Representing the RWDSU was Pres. Max Greenberg, a member of the IUD 
Board. Also attending were Sec.-Treas. 
Alvin E. Heaps and Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex members; the Pulp and Sulphite Work- 
Bail. ers, 80,000; the Papermakers, 65,000; 

The new. unions are the Garment Commercial Telegraphers, 20,000; and 
Workers, which affiliated for 300,000 the Bill Posters, 500. 


WSS Herr ge | The board issued a sweeping statement 


Archbishoo Wants “it Jtmusistttio too mogerate 
rc iS op an S on e ministration’s oo moderate 
Greater Unionization 








AT & T, with record profits, is still hungry for more, as 
clipping above shows. There’s no limit, it seems! 








AFL-CIO in its fight on corruption, prais- 
ing Pres. George Meany’s “vigorous lead- 
ership” in this field. 


‘Gallup Pol Shows 
Labor Gains Friends 


NEW YORK, (PAI)—A recent Gall- 


sone, 








school aid legislation. In its place, it 
ecalled for enactment of a bill offered by 

SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Charging that 
a large part of the labor force here is 


Rep. Augustine Kelley (D-Pa.) to provide 
$600 million in direct school aid annually 
the victim of exploitation, Archbishop 
Robert E. Lucey told a meeting of the 


over a six-year period. 
regional unit of the Catholic Economic 
Association that the answer is to be 
found in the extension of labor unions. 


The Archbishop took a strong slap at 
widespread substandard working and 
living ,conditions which exists in this 
city. He cited 41,400 inadequate dwell- 
ings, many without floors, in San An- 
tonio and the 12,000 children not 
registered in either public or private 
schools. 


Noting that last fall’s congressional 
elections demonstrated that “the Amer- 
ican people clearly voted for liberal 
government,” the IUD urged passage, 
“without delay,” of a bill extending 
minimum wage protection to 9.5 million 
workers not now covered, ° 

In other legislative action, the IUD 
board: 

@ Called for a full investigation of 
the operation and administration of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which “has inhibited 
organizing and collective bargaining” and 
“has emboldened unscrupulous employ- 
ers to engage in malicious anti-union 
acts.” 

@ Declared voluntary hospitalization 
plans “have been tried and found want- 
ing,” and recommended action on a uni- 
versal health insurance plan. 


Supported quick action on civil 


rights legislation, coupled with Senate 
rules-changes to head off a filibuster. 

@ Urged a “thorough-going investiga- 
tion into monopoly, and legislation to 
protect the legitimate interests of small 
business.” 


up poll has shown that organized labor 
in the United States has gained many 
friends during the past 21 years. The 
poll shows that 76 percent of Amer- 
leans- today approve of labor unions 
as compared with 72 percent in 1936 
when the first poll on the question was 
made. 


In 1936, 20 percent opposed labor un- 
ions. Today only 14 percent disapprove. 


On the breakdown of approval and 
disapproval, highest percentage of ap- 
proval came among skilled workers. 
Next came unskilled workers, white- 
collar workers, professionals and busi- 
messmen, with farmers at the bottom 
of the list. 


But even here, despite the violent 
propaganda to split the farmer from 
the union man, 60 percent of farmers 
approved of labor unions and only 25 
percent did not. 


On a geographical basis, the order of 
approval was highest in the East with 
82 percent, then the Midwest and the 
West coming next, and the South with 
69 percent last of all. 
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Meany, Greenberg to Present Labor's Minimum Wage Proposals 





Mitchell for More Coverage-But Not Enough 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell last week presented Adminis- 
tration recommendations for broader coverage 
under the federal minimum wage law. His 
proposals, he estimated, would bring about 2,- 
500,000 more workers under the protection of 
the law, out of the 20 million not now covered. 


The recommendations, presented as_ the 
Senate Labor Subcommittee opened hearings 
Feb. 25 on extension of coverage, were quick- 
ly termed inadequate by labor spokesmen. An 
official reply from the AFL-CIO will be del- 
ivered Mar. 4 when Pres: George Meany testi- 
fies, and on Mar. 8, the opinion of RWDSU mem- 
bers will be expressed when Pres. Max Green- 
berg speaks before the subcommittee. 


Mitchell’s recommendation would bring un- 
der the law retail firms which (a) employ 100 
or more workers, and (b) purchase at least 
$1,000,000 worth of merchandise and supplies 
directly across state lines. 


However, his proposal would not cover these 
employees with the law’s provision on overtime. 
Furthermore, Mitchell himself estimated that 
only about 10 or 12 per cent of these workers 
would actually get any wage increase out of 
being brought under the federal minimum. 


RWDSU leaders noted that the Mitchell 


proposal uses the value of “incoming merchan- 
dise” as a test, rather than the firm’s sales 
volume. Therefore, they said, in practice Mr. 
Mitchell’s proposal will exclude from coverage 
retail firms with a sales volume under about 
$2,0C0,000 a year—even if they have more than 
100 employees. 


In sharp contrast to the watered-down Mit- 
chell recommendations are the provisions of 
the labor-supported minimum wage bill intro- 





GEORGE MEANY 


MAX GREENBERG 


duced by Senator Lehman in 1955 and again 
last year. This would have provided coverage 
for all employees of firms which have an annual 
sales valume of $500,000 or more, or which have 
five or more branch stores, regardless of sales 
volume ‘and number of employees. Such a bill 
would actually exclude the small, local stores 
while providing coverage for the large and mid- 
dle-sized retail firms, and would bring an esti- 


mated 4,500,000 retail employees under the pro- 
tection of the minimum wage law. 


A bill with similar provisions which em- 
braces the AFL-CIO program on coverage has 
been introduced in the Senate by Sen. Wayne 
Morse, with the support of Senators Neely, Mc- 
Namara and Murray. This bill, which is being 


. Supported by labor, is designated S-1267. A 


companion bil in the House-of Representatives 
is numbered HR-4575. 


Labor legislative researchers, including the 
RWDSU’s Legislative Rep.-Kenneth A. Meikle- 
john, pointed out that Mitchell’s proposal to 
cover only stores employing 100 or more not 
only sets a bad new precedent in legislative 
coverage but would also prove difficult—if not 
impossible—to administer and police. They ex- 
pfessed labor’s disappointment with the in- 
adequacy of the Administration recommenda- 
tions—“especially since it’s taken two years to 
get concrete proposals from the Administration.” 


Pres. Greenberg, analyzing the Mitchell re- 
commendations, had this to say: 


“We expect to present to the Senate subcom- 
mittee on March 8 facts which will show the inadeq- 
uacy of Secretary Mitchell’s recommendations, and 
will back up labor’s demand for a meaningful ex- 
tension of coverage. Retail employees have had the 
status of second-class citizens for far too many years 
where minimum wage protection is concerned. Now 
the Eisenhower Administration would perpetuate that 
situation, not only by giving coverage to only 2,500,000 
of the nation’s 7,000,000 retail employees, but also by 
denying all retail workers the protection of the law’s 
overtime provisions. 


“However, there is no reason for RWDSU mem- 
bers to be discouraged. Even Mr. Mitchell’s inadequate 
proposals represent a step forward—and we can and 
will fight te improve on them. Two years ago, the 
labor movement went through much the same situa- 
tion when the Administration recommended a 90- 
cent minimum wage and organized labor pressure 
on Congress succeeded in beosting the minimum to 
$1 an hour. With the same kind of organized legis- 
lative action this year, we can win much greater cev- 
erage and then go on to fight for a $1.25 minimum.” 





Two RWDSUers Receive ‘American T raditions Award’ 





Honored for Defending Freedom 








By MAX STEINBOCK 


‘ This is a Christmas story. It’s a little late in the season, but then 
it’s a very special story, and it has a happpy ending. It started on 
Christmas Eve, 1955, at the Greyhound Post House in Akron, Ohio. The 
Post House is a restaurant in the bus depot, and it’s under contract 
with RWDSU Local 379. On duty that Christmas Eve were two RWDSU 


members: Mrs. Ann Harr and Mrs. 
Bessie Dick. 

Sometime after midnight, a man 
came in and ordered a soft drink. He 
was Stanislaw Kiszycki, a refugee from 
Communist Poland who had been in 

-the U. S. only three years and who 
spoke ¥ery little English. He had walk- 
ed five miles from his home in Wads- 
worth to downtown Akron in order to 
attend midnight mass, and he planned 
to go back to the church for early 
morning mass too. 

Kyszicki drank his coke and then 
dozed off in the Post House booth. 
Some time later, a policeman entered 
the restaurant, saw Kyszicki asleep 
and woke him up. The refugee, fright- 
ened and confused, unable to explain 
himself to the policeman, reached into 
his pocket for his rosary and prayer 
book to show the cop. The moment he 
reached into his pocket, the policeman 
hit him. The 150-pound Kyszicki 
fought back, and it took four police- 
men to subdue him and haul him off 
to jail, where he was held on charges 
of “loitering and resisting arrest.” 

The two waitresses had been hor- 
rified witnesses of all that had hap- 
pened. But instead of shrugging it off 
as an incident that did not concern 
them, they did something about it. 
When they went off duty that. Christ- 
mas morning, Mrs. Harr and Mrs. Dick 
went to the police station and ob- 
tained Kiszycki’s name and address. 
Then they went to his rooming house 
in Wadsworth, saw his landlady, spoke 
to the Wadsorth police, and then to 
the mayor, who, as it happened, had 
been Kiszycki’s sponsor when he im- 





migrated. The mayor and the Wads- 
worth police chief then went to Akron 
and obtained Kiszycki’s release on bail. 


When the trial took place some time 
later, Mrs. Harr and Mrs. Dick testi- 
fied in Kiszycki’s behalf. Their testi- 
mony was responsible for his release. 
In an editorial praising the two women, 
the Akron Beacon Journal said: 

“How many other persons in the 
same situation would have gone to 
the lengths that Mrs. Harr and Mrs. 

Dick went to in order to help an im- 

migrant they had never seen before? 

Not many.” 

But Mrs. Harr had her reasons. 
Says she, “When I heard the police- 
men ridiculing Kiszycki as he lay 
handcuffed on the ground pleading 
in badly breken English to be released, 
it reminded me of the times that my 
parents, who were foreign born, were 
subject to ridicule because of their 
place of birth.” 

One person who followed the Kis- 
zycki case closely was another Akron 
resident, Bob Repas, then on the staff 
of the Chemical Workers Union. When 
Repas heard of the Fund for the Re- 
public’s American Traditions Project, 
which offers annual prizes for letters 
“giving true stories about Americans 
who, by their deeds, expressed that 
love for freedom which Nes at the 
heart of the American way of life,” he 
immediately thought of Mrs. Harr and 
Mrs. Dick. 

Repas sent in the story of the two 
RWDSU members, and it won second 


prize: $1,000 for the letter-writer, and 
an additional $1,000 to any philan- 
thropic organization he may name. The 
prize was presented on Thursday, Feb. 
21, at a dinner in Washington, D. C. 
attended by notables from every walk 
of life. ¥ 

Guests of honor at that dinner were 
Ann Harr and Bessie Dick. It was a 
memorable evening for them—being 
honored and praised by so many im- 
portant people, having their pictures 
taken, being interviewed by the press, 
and playing a leading role in this 
significant event. 

But now that the excitement is over 
and Ann Harr is back in Akron, this 





FREEDOM AWARD WINNERS Bessie Dick, 1, Ann Harr and Robert Repas are 


is what she says about the Kyszicki 
case: 

“Seeing a person beaten for no rea- 
son is something that I never want to 
go through again in my life. I hope 
nothing like it ever happens again to 
anyone anywhere.” 

Stanislaw Kyszicki, too, The Record 
learned, is back in the ordinary routine 
of his life—still living in Wadsworth 
and working at his old job. While his 
experience in Akron was a brutal one, 
there’s no doubt that its final outcome 
proved to him that there are Amer- 
icans who love freedom not only for 
themselves but for all their fellow 
men. 





shown at American Traditions affair. The two women are members of RWDSU 
whose act in defense of freedom wag reported by Mr. Repas. . 
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‘Licenses for Organizers 
In South Face Court Test 


WASHINGTON—A key decision on restric- 
tive southern ordinances which levy license 
fees on union organizers is scheduled to be 
made in the U. S. Supreme Court. 


For several years, communities in four southern 
states—Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi and Vir- 
ginia—have been busy passing such ordinances, de- 
signed to harass and block organizational activities. 
Now the Supreme Court, in the first major test of 
these laws, has agreed to decide whether they are 
constitutional. 


The test case involves the ordinance enacted by 
the town of Baxley, Ga., which was invoked for the 
first time against Miss Rose Staub, an organizer for 
the Ladies Garment Workers. 


Baxley’s ordinance requires a permit to solicit 
members for “any organization, union or society 
which requires from its members the payment of 
membership fees.” It imposes a license fee of $2,000 
a year, plus a one-time fee of $500 for each member 
obtained. — 


Arrested under the ordinance in March, 1954, Miss 
Staub was found guilty in. the Mayor’s Court in Bax- 
ley, and was fined $300 and sentenced to 30 days in 
jail. Along with another ILGWU organizer, Miss 
Staub was organizing workers at the Hazelhurst 
Mfg. Co., located 17 miles from Baxley, at the time 
of the incident. 


An appeal from the conviction was carried to the 
Georgia Court of Appeals and to the Georgia Su- 
preme Court, but the ILGWU appeal was thrown out 
both times on what the union’s lawyer describes as 
“narrow technical grounds.” 


The appeal which brought the case to the U. S. 
Supreme Court argues that the ordinance infringes 
on guarantees of freedom of speech, press and _peace- 
able assembly provided by the First -smendment, 
and that it abridges the right of employees to organize 
for collective bargaining. 


The brief filed by the attorney for the town of 
Baxley, in reply to the union’s petition to the Su- 
preme Court, candidly admitted that he had advised 
the town authorities that the ordinance was un- 
constitutional, and that no effort should be made 
to apply the law. 
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up this pile of transcripts in Auto Workers’ 

NLRB case against Kohler Co. Courageous 

members of UAW Local 833 have been on 

strike against Kohler, Wis., plumbing wares 

firm for nearly three years. NLRB recently re- 

instated the case after examiner recommend- 
ed it be thrown out. 


Hockey Pros Wised Up, 
Form Players Union 


NEW YORK (PAI)—Professional athletes in still 
another sport—hockey—have organized a union. 

Players of the National Hockey League announced 
that they have formed a player’s association with 
Detroit Red Wing star Ted Lindsay as president. 
Purpose of the organization, according to Lindsay, 
is “to promote and protect the best interests of Na- 
tional Hockey League players.” 

The new union’s slate of officers reads like the 
roster of an all-star team. In addition to Lindsay 
they are: first vice-president, Doug Harvey, Mon- 
treal Canadians; second vice-president, Fern Fla- 
man, Boston Bruins; third vice-president, Gus Mort- 
son, Chicago Black Hawks; secretary, Jim Thomson, 
Toronto Maple Leafs; treasurer, Bill Badsby, New 
York Rangers. 








FOUR MILLION WORDS of testimony make ° 


AFL-CIO Advises Unions on 
a * ‘ . ’ e . 
Aiding Secyrity Victims 
WASHINGTON—The AFL-CIO will continue 
to oppose “unnecessary and unfair” provisions 
of the Industrial Security Program, a new 
handbook “designed to help unions prevent 


workers from being wrongly branded as secur- 
ity risks declared. 


Published by the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 
the handbook describes the industrial security pro- 
gram, how it works and what should be done to 
prevent injustice. It was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Arthur J. Goldberg, the department’s general 
counsel, and is intended to assist defense plant em- 
ployes, union staff personnel, local union officers 
and union attorneys who become involved with the 
program’s problems. 


“The AFL-CIO and its affiliated international 
unions have agreed to the need for effective pro- 
grams designed to guard our national security,” the 
publication asserted. “They have, however, objected 
to the way the Dept. of Defense has conducted its 
industrial security program in our defense plants over 
the past several years. 


“Our national security would certainly have been 
protected equally well without the unfair practices 
and foolish decisions that have been a part of the 
program since it started.” 


Many accused workers, the publication said, have 
given up the fight to get clearance because they did 
not know what to do or did not feel they had the 
money to make the fight. Other cases, it added, 
went by the board because workers did not take 
them to their unions, or the unions were afraid to 
help or did not know how to help. 


“Unions certainly should not be afraid to help a 
person accused of being a security risk if he has a 
good case,” the handbook stated. “It is, in fact, 
their duty to help. This is not a matter of loyalty 
to one’s country. As the Dept. of Defense regulations 
make clear, a person may be entirely loyal and still 
be accused of being a security risk or actually 
be one. 


“Many could have been cleared of security risk 
charges had their union known in time of the case, 
or if the union had known how to proceed. Others 
who were wrongfully accused and forced to fight 
stupid charges against them at great personal ex- 
pense could have won clearance quickly had they 
known what to do.” 





National Boycott Hits Americas No. 1 Heel 


WINCHESTER, Va.—For years the O’Sullivan Rubber Company has 
proudly used the slogan, “America’s No. 1 Heel.” O’Sullivan’s today is truly 
America’s No. 1 heel when it comes to fair treatment of its employees. 


WHAT YOU CAN 


DO TO HELP 


@ Tell your friends and neigh- 
bers not to buy O’Sullivan 
heels, 

@ Tell the O’Sullivan story to 
your local union, club or 
lodge. Have them take action 
in support of the boycott. 

@ Inform shoe repair shops in 
your area that O’Sullivan 
heels are made by strike- 
breakers. 

@ Write a letter to the editor of 
your local newspaper to tell 
your community how an ar- 
rogant corporation is trying 
te break a democratic organ- 
ization of free men. 

@ And remember—when buying 
shoes look at the heel—if it’s 
O'Sullivan don’t buy and tell 
the clerk why. 
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On May 13, 1956 400 members of United 

Rubber Workers Local 511 in Winchester, 
Virginia, went on strike against the O’Sul- 
livan Rubber Corp. for living wages, a 
decent contract and arbitration. 
— After eight long months these proud 
Virginians are still fighting for their jobs 
and their families. The company has im- 
ported strikebreakers from other states to 
take their jobs. Under Taft-Hartley these 
job thieves can vote on whether or not 
they want a union while the strikers are 
prohibited by law from voting. 


Every union effort to settle the strike 
has been callously rebuffed by an ar- 
rogant corporation. To the union sugges- 
tion that negotiators meet with the Fed- 
eral Mediation Board the company sar- 


castically replied: “Ain’t that nice?” The 


union has made dozens of proposals to 
settle the strike in an honorable way. But 
the company would not budge. 


Virginia’s “Right to Work” law has 
been used to harass the union. It is im- 
possible for strikers to get jobs in other 
plants. For having principles and stand- 
ing up for them these unionists may be 
forced to leave their homes and the town 
in which they were born and brought up. 


Because the company has refused to 
discuss the fundamental issue of reinstat- 


ing strikers and because it has shown no 
willingness to settle the strike the United 
Rubber Workers has launched a nation- 
wide boycott against O’Sullivan heels and 
plastic products. 

All of O’Sullivan’s heels, soles and 


plastic products are now being made by 
strikebreakers, many of them imported 
from other states. Loyal workers with 
20 and 30 years service have been brutally 
displaced because they dared to ask for 
decent wages and a union contract. 
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Philly Labor Health Center Opens 





FOR BETTER HEALTH at nominal cost the new $1.5 million AFL Medical 


2,000 Gain in Health Coverage 


fot a Water Ts | 












into greater benefits by action of the '377’ 
Welfare Fund trustees at their meeting 
Feb. 13. 

Under the new program a group of 
1,500 members of the local gained the 
following benefits: life insurance, doubled 
frpm $1,000 under the old plan to $2,000; 
hospitalization! up from $10 a day to $16 
a day; hospital services now $180 max- 
imum, instead of $90 and surgery up to 
$200 instead of the former $160 max- 
imum. 

Sickness and disability benefits now 
range from $15 to $40 a week, up from 
the former $36 top. Members’ mater- 
nity benefits were increased from $80 
to $100, plus a maximum of six weeks 
disability benefits. An entirely new 
benefit, covering doctor’s care, provides 
reimbursement of $2 for doctor’s of- 
fice calls and of $3 per doctor's visit 
at home, payable after the seventh 


Service Plan center is dedicated at solemn ceremony attended by top labor, _yisit. 


civic and religious dignitaries in Philadelphia, Pa. Among those on platform 
are AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, Pa. Gov. George M. Leader, and Most 
Rev. J. Carroll McCormick, shown delivering invocation. 


Dependents of this group of members 
will also get increased benefits. Depend- 
ents’ hospitalization is now $10 per day, 
up from $5; hospital services are $150, 





Big Photo Shops Employees Impressed by 


‘65 Garden Meeting 





Willoughby's Camera Organized 


NEW YORK CITY.—The focus among the 139 employees of Willoughby’s Camera Store is directly on District 
65 these days. A whirlwind organizing campaign of one week has brought virtually the entire personnel of the 
big 32nd Street store and its subsidiary, Atlas Photo Supplies, Inc., into the ‘65’ fold. An immediate electoon was 


requested by the union at a National 
Labor Relations Board hearing on Feb. 
26. It is possible, however, that manage- 
ment will recognize ‘65’ as the bargain- 
ing agent in the face of overwhelming un- 
ion sentiment, and make an election un- 
necessary. 

Developments in the drive at Willough- 
by’s, the leading retail photography sup- 
ply house in New York, came swiftly dur- 
ing the week of Feb. 8 to 15. Organizer 
Danny Champagne had visited the store 
several days earlier and talked with a 
few employees. Three employees then 
came down to the ‘65’ Center to say that 
42 salesmen were ready to join. 

A meeting of the group was held on 
Feb. 11 at the Governor Clinton Hotel, 
where Champagne and Org. Max Klarer 
explained the democratic structure of 
65’. Almost all present signed cards, and 
they were invited to attend the ‘65’ Madi- 
son Square Garden meeting Feb. 13th. 


they used to describe their impressions 
of the strength and scope of ‘65’ they 
received at the Garden. Immediately 
after that event, the nucleus of 42 
grew swiftly to the point where virtual- 
ly all 124 employees of Willoughby’s 
and the 15 in its subsidiary Atlas, have 
joined the Union. 


"108" Members Give $1,100 
To Blind Children's Camp 


NEWARK, N. J—A collection at all 
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Y. $1 Retail loor Effect E 


More than 600,000 retail workers in New York State now can earn no less 
than $1 an hour, by law. The new minimum wage went into effect February 15, 
by order of Governor Averell Harriman and Industrial Commissioner Isador Lubin. 

The order climaxed a legislative fight that lasted almost two years. The first 
round was won by labor last year, when the U. 8. Congress broke through Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s 90-cent barrier and established the $1 an hour minimum for 
all industries covered by the federal Fair Labor Standards Act. This does not 
include retail workers. 

The second round came when workers and their organizations in New York 
State successfully urged Commissioner Lubin to convene a wage board to re- 
examine the old minimum and the need for a higher one. 

RWDSU members and leaders were prominent in these campaigns, on the 
national as well as the State level. Two of the three labor members of the N. Y. 
Minimum Wage Board for retail were RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Baill and 
Vice-Pres. Sam Lowenthal. 


“sng 


377 Ups Welfare Benefits 
With New RWDSU Program 


NEW YORK CITY.—Important gains in welfare and insurance cover- 
age were scored this month for nearly 2,000 members of Local 377 as a result 
of the local’s participation in the RWDSU Health Benefit Plan, it was re- 
ported by ‘377’ Pres. Peter Busch and Welfare Fund Dir. Irving Rapaport. 
The savings effected through use of the RWDSU program were translated 





up from $75; surgery is $200 maximum 
instead of $120; and dependent mater- 
nity benefits are now $80 instead of $60, 
oo for Caesarian births, which are 


Another group of members of Local 
377, numbering about 400, also won im- 
provements in their welfare coverage. 
Since their employers pay less on their 
behalf into the union Welfare Fund, their 
benefits are proportionately less. However, 
this group will now receive the same sick- 
ness and disability benefits, members’ 
maternity benefits, medical care reim- 
bursement and surgical benefits as the 
other, larger group. 

Life insurance for the second group will 
now be $1,000—up from $500; hospitaliza- 
tion has been increased from $6 per day 
to $10; hospital services from $90 max- 
imum to $150; and surgical benefits from 
$120 maximum to $200. 

Announcement of these improvements 
was enthusiastically received at a mem- 
bership meeting Feb. 21, Busch said. He 
also noted that RWDSU Sec.-Treas. Al-~ 
vin E. Heaps, who had formerly served 
as administrator of the local, had aided 
the trustees in working out the improved 
benefits. The trustees had requested 
Heaps to continue to serve them in the 
capacity of adviser. 


6-Week Course for. 
Local 1-S Stewards 


NEW YORE CITY—Stewards of Local 
1-8, union of R. H. Macy department 
store workers, are in the midst of a train- 
ing program, learning how to be better 
leaders, how to handle grievances prompt- 
ly and efficiently, and how to use and 
translate written union information into 
organized activity. 

The course, given over a six-week 
period, is led by Louis Yagoda of the 
New York State Board of Mediation. It 








CHIEF EXECUTIVE of New York State converses on platform at Madison Square Garden meeting held by District 
65 in N. Y. City on Feb. 13. Gov. Harriman, 4th from left, headed roster of distinguished guests attending meet- 


ing, which filled the Garden with 18,000 65ers. 


to celebrate union contract victories and to see 


They 
presentation of awards to ‘65’ for its efforts in behalf of brotherhood at home and abroad. From left, ‘65’ 


Sec.-Treas. Cleveland Robinson, NAACP Chairman Channi 
man, State Mediation Board Chairman 


Tobias, RWDSU Pres. Max 
Uvillier, ILG Vice-Pres. Charlese Zimmerman, R 


Gov. Harri- 
Exec. 


man, State Mediation Chief Harry Uvillier, ILGWU Vice-Pres. Zimmerman, RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Alex Bail. 











The Midwest 


Organizing Drives Roll 
At Two Mich. Dairies 


FLINT, Mich.—The RWDSU dairy local in this state is working hard 
on two organizing campaigns involving some 350 workers, Regional Dir. 
Jerry Hughes reported. Leading the drives on the spot is Int’l Rep. Jack 
Kirkwood. The two plants are McDonald Dairy in this city, employing 200. 
and the M & R Dietetic Laboratories in Sturgis, about 125 miles to the south, 





Wisc. Labor Hater 
Hit as ‘Unethical’ 


MILWAUKEE (PAI)—The man whose 
very name is synonymous with restric- 
tions on labor political activities is now 
charged with engaging in questionable 
activities of his own. 


Mark Catlin, former speaker of the 
Wisconsin assembly and author of the 
Wisconsin law barring unions from fi- 
nancially aiding political candidates, has 
been recommended for censure. 


Wisconsin Supreme Court Referee 
Frank W. Bucklin recommended to the 
state's highest court that Catlin be found 
guilty of three out of four charges of un- 
ethical conduct brought against him by 
the board of bar commissioners. Bucklin 
declared in his report that Catlin should 
be reprimanded and fined on the charges 
of accepting exorbitant fees from in- 
mates of the state prison. 

It had been alleged that Catlin had 


made himself “available” to these in- 
mates and their families for the purpose 


of representing them in pardon and 


parole matters. 


In three specific examples, Catlin 
was charged with accepting fees rang- 
ing up to $5,000 to represent men 
charged with murder. Contacts were 
usually made with close relatives of the 
prisoners. In one case, it was alleged 
and not denied by Catlin, that pay- 
ments had been made to him by his 

ts in the men’s washroom of a 
town Milwaukee garage. 


None of the clients Catlin represented 
were pardoned or paroled. 


Wisconsin unions, meanwhile, are en- 
in an all-out fight to repeal the 
tute bearing Catlin’s name and which 
seriously impaired union political 
orts in the Badger state. 


and employing 150 workers. M & R 
specializes in dairy products for babies. 


The McDonald campaign is the culmi- 
nation of about two years of effort by 
Local 386 to organize the plant. Only 
recently, however, did the drive begin to 
roll as the workers, who have an in- 
dependent union, showed heightened in 
terest in a real union, the RWDSU. 


A majority of the workers have signec 
up in the drive, and a state labor board 
election is scheduled to be held March 7, 
among the plant employees and the route 
salesmen. Kirkwood has been aided in 
the drive by two new organizers from 
the ranks of Local 386. 


At Sturgis, a large majority of the 
plant has signed up. A company at- 
tempt at intimidation failed when it 
was compelled to put back on the job 
two workers it fired for union activity. 
The company retreated as soon ag the 
union acted by filing charges of unfair 
labor practices. 


Hughes described the M & R group as 
“a solid bunch, with a strong and-active 
core of organizers inside the plant.” He 
said the union will soon file for an elec- 
tion. 
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ORGANIZING AWARD goes to Steward Donald Schaffer of Local 17 at Del Monte 

Foods plant in Rochelle, Ill. Pres. Ed Mear, 1. presents $25 de ense bond for Schaf- 

fer’s work in signing up most new members in recently concluded consolidation drive 
at four Del Monte plants in htis area. At righ tis Financial Sec. Arthur Egland. 





Pay Hikes for 2,200 in Illinois 
At Del Monte Canning Plants 


ROCHELLE, Ill_—-The members of Local 17, who work in four plants 
of the Del Monte canning company here and in nearby DeKalb and Men- 
dota, settled a contract reopener last month, Pres. Ed Mear reported. New- 


ly-won wage increases and other gains 
affect some 2,000 seasonal workers and 
another 250 year round employees. 
The wage boosts are 7 cents an hour 
for general year-round workers, 4% 





Windy City Has Labor Show 


CHICAGO (PAI)—For the first itme, the story of a labor union is told in a 
colorful exhibit at Chicago’s famed Museum of Science and Industry. 

The illustrated display tells the story of the United Steelworkers of America: 
its members, the union’s varied activities, collective bargaining agreements, social 


achievements and hopes for the future. 


Sponsors of the exhibit are the Steelworkers and the Unien Research and 
Education Projects of the University of Chicago. Over 1,755 charts and photos 
show the life of the steelworker and his family. 

The exhibit which will be on display at the museum until March 15, includes 
photos made in practically every active steel manufacturing and ore center in 


the United States and Canada. 


The display shows the daily tasks performed by those who make up the 
steelworkers’ working family, where and how they live, how they fit into their 
home communities as citizens and neighbors. How they spend their spare hours, 
what they are doing in church work, social movements, parent-teacher programs, 
and city and town governments are all pictured. 

A section of the exhibit shows the schools, hospitals and other welfare insti- 
tutions the steelworkers sponsor and operate. 








RWDSU Vice-President is Acting Labor Secretary 





_ Weisberg Named to High Pa. Post 


PITTSBURG, Pa.—Milton Weisberg, a vice-president of the RWDSU 

d business manager of Dept. Store Employees Local 101 in this city, has 
named acting secretary of labor and industry for the Commonwealth 

f Pennsylvania by Gov. George M. Leader. Weisberg, who. has been serv- 
as deputy secretary since 1955, was cited in an editorial in the Pittsburgh 


Press, which described him as “a level- 
headed, fair-mindéd unionist.” 

Text of the Pittsburgh Press editorial 
remarks on Weisberg follow.: 


“As acting secretary of labor and ine 
dustry in Mr. Torquato’s place, the Gov- 
ernor named Milton Weisberg of Pitts- 
burgh, who has been a deputy secretary 
in the department. A word about Mr. 
Weisberg: 


“Milton Weisberg ig president of Local 
101 Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Clerks and a vice president of the 
CIO Industrial Union Council. He also 
was an active member for years of the 
Labor-Management Council, which did 


excellent work in bridging the differences 
between labor and management. 


“In all these capacities, Mr. Weisberg 
earned a reputation as a level-headed, 
fair-minded unionist. Especially in his 
work with the Labor-Management Coun- 
cil, he won the respect of employer repre- 
sentatives and civic leaders. 


“If Mr. Leader is of a mind to fill this 
post with a union official—as unions un- 
doubtedly will urge him to do—he has 
an excellent candidate here who can ad- 
minister the department well, and with- 
out any such embarrassments as those 
of the Torquato administration.” 


The RWDSU vice-president has served 
in several capacities in government work 
over the years. During World War I 
Weisberg was a member of the War Labor 
Board, and during the Korean War serv- 
ed on the Wage Stabilization Board. 


RWDSU Pres. Max Greenberg, on be- 
half of the officers and members of the 
International Union, extended congratu- 
lations and best wishes to Vice-Pres. 
Weisberg in his new post. 








cents an hour to skilled year-round men, 
and 2 cents an hour for the seasonal help. 
The increases are retroactive for a month. 
Also won were double time and a half 
pay for work performed on any of the 
7 paid holidays in the contract; reclas- 
sification of a number of jobs, bringing 
further increases, and seniority improve- 
ments for the seasonal workers. 

Rates for year-round personnel now 
range from $1.65 to $1.92 an hour, with 
time and half after 8 hours in the off- 
packing season and after 10 hours in 
the packing season. 

Leading the negotiating committee 
were Regional Dir. Al Evanoff and Mear, 
with Arthur Egland, Donald Swegle, Wil- 
bourn Smith, Ronald Vogeler, Eugene 
Fair, Tommie Lee, Arlie Jenning, Jack 
Stone, Robert Bettner and Everett Trow- 
bridge. 


Big Gains in W. Va. 
At Fairmont Dairy 


HUNTINGTON, W. Va. — Coupling 
their rejection of the company’s “final” 
offer with an overwhelming vote for 
strike, the Fairmont Dairy workers suc- 
ceeded this month in winning a new offer 
of settlement which they ratified almost 
unanimously, Regional Dir. Jerry Hughes 
reported. 

A new 2-year contract was the result 
of the negotiations, led by Hughes and 
Int'l Rep. Edgar L. Johnson. Key feature 
of the pact is a reduction of 8 hours in 
the work week, 4 hours effective this 
month and another 4 hours effective next 
February. The total reduction brings the 
work week to 40 instead of 48 hours. 

Hourly rates were boosted by a total 
of about 45 cents, since the extra hours 
had been paid at time and a half. Top 
scale in the plant is now $1.90 an huor, 
and the rates range down to $1.55 as a 
minimum. 

Milk salesmen won increased commis- 
sions plus about $5 more on their base 
pay, bringing base pay to $75 a week. 
They also won an additional paid day off 
during the week, giving them 2 days off 
a week. The ice cream men won commis- 
sions for the first time and a 5-day 
week for 7 months of the year instead 
of the previous 6-day week all year 
round. They will work the 6-day week 
during the balance of the year. Ice cream 
men’s base pay is $80 a week. 

Vacation improvements were also won, 
previding 3 weeks off after 12 years’ serv- 
ice this year, and after 10 years’ service 
next year. 
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Wage Boosts NLRB Election at Southern Dairy Plants, Depots 


In Suffolk, Va. 


SUFFOLK, Va.—Local 26, the 
union of nearly 3,000 peanut work- 
ers in this city, is facing contract 
expirations in all five of its organ- 
ized plants. this month, and a full- 
scale program for strengthening the 
membership of each plant is under 
way, Sec.-Treas. Robbie Mae Riddick 
reported. 


Two rank and filers have been brought 
on the local staff as full time trainee 
organizers, and their job is to whip each 
of the plants into fighting shape by 
organizing them 100%. The two men are 
Lee Ray and Lock Parker, both out of 
Planter’s Peanut. Ray in particular has 





Carolina Dairymen Vote March 14 





WILMINGTON, N. C.—A solid stand in the RWDSU by employees of Southern Dairies, a subsidiary of Na- 
tional Dairies, has convinced management that it cannot browbeat its employees into staying away from the 
union, Int’l Rep. Irving Lebold reported. As a result, a consent election is to be held by the National Labor Rela- 





Poll Tax Time Finds 
Local 436 Ready 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala—Local 436, the 
union of workers in W. T. Grant five 
and dime and other retail establish- 
ments in Birmingham, Ala., is once 
more on the political action ball as poll 
tax time comes around in this state. 
At right is political action committee 


tions Board on March 14. 


Close to 200 employees are employed 
in two plants here and in Florence, 8S. C., 
and in distribution depots in four other 
North Carolina cities. A majority has 
joined the union in a campaign led by 
Lebold, with aid from AFL-CIO Organ- 
izer Ray Schnell. Also participating in 
the campaign is W. Parker, a worker at 
the Florence plant who was fired and 
has since been added to the International 
staff on a temporary basis. 


te been credited with doing a good job sign- chairlady Myrtle Bailey, who is shown Lebold said indications were that the 
f- ing up white workers in Planter’s, and checking over the list of those members company is prepared to negotiate a con- 
ve ® good proportion of some 40 newly sign- who paid their tax and are thus able tract when the workers have made their 





ed members there are white workers. 


At Planter’s, biggest plant in the 
local, the demands of about 2,000 year 
round workers include a_ substantial 
general increase, with an added 10 
cents an hour for utility men, who are 
skilled plant maintenance workers. 


The demands in the four smaller 
plants call for substantial wage increases 
and three paid holidays. There are now 





to vote in upcoming local elections. 
Political and community action has 
become a way of life in Local 436, a 
union twice cited in nation-wide pub- 
licity for its efforts on behalf of good 
citizenship. First public notice of the 
work of these RWDSUers came last 
year, when they saw to it that every 
one of their members was registered to 
vote in the national elections. The local 
then became the first union in a city 















choice of a union. 


“The company has come to appreciate 
the strength and determination of the 
workers te organize the union in their 
plants,” he said. “The change in man- 
agement’s attitude marks an important 
milestone, and we are now looking for- 
ward te a victory in the election.” 


Rumors that the company will offer 
raises of 15 to 20 cents an hour before 





























ts no paid holidays in the smaller plants, the election in a last-ditch attempt to 
1 which include Suffolk Peanut, Parker °% Some mighty big and gant oe woo the workers away from the union 
‘oS Peanut, Lummis, and Pretlow Peanut. pyar ° woes ty we & Ge © a: have been discussed in detail by the work- 
Appeal fund drive. oe tes ae aia ers at meetings of both the Florence and 
= Sec.-Treas. Riddick pointed out in this Local 436 consists mostly of women hi: Hiab Wilmington plants, Lebold said. They 
n, connection that these plants are all high- members. MYRTLE BAILEY decided that they would accept euch an 
ip. ly seasonal. The holidays for which the PEE ALERT AA l NLELEELELR A a offer by the company, but only as a 
h. phe mala ond wd = . , Thanksgiving, $ token of further increases in wages and 
ult re fall a tm ew Year's Day, all of improvements in working conditions they 
he which fall during the off-season. are act Gains at eon will seek in contract negotiations after 
oat Sessions are under way with Suffolk the election. 
ng and Parker managements, and talks with 
e- Pretlow and Lummis were getting under Wages Are Low 
way as The Record went to press. Notice over ‘ham a $ en tores The most important reason behind the 
: naa oe ae to — at was , workers’ eagerness to organize is the poor 
sent - anter’s last week, an ex- d conditions under which the 
‘ peated Guns the eaulihe GUR thane onan. BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The settlement between Local 506 and the W. T. Wages atid condiiiats unde whieh Bey 
n Grant variety chain store in Gadsden, Ala., reported in the last issue of neg ati thane te et mg Dairy plants 
The Record, also applies to the employees of Grant’s store in this city, it 4. tne RwDsU in Michigan and RWDSU- 
ee Negotiations Stymied was learned. The Birmingham workers are members of Local 436. organized dairies elsewhere show the 
ir, At Va. Insurance Firm In addition to wage increases of 5 cents hourly across the board, em- organized workers to be earning as much 
il- _ ployees of the two stores won higher min- as double the Wilmington and Florence 
ne RICHMOND, Va. — Negotiations be- imum rates, which brought a number of ,omething Grant management had never ‘ates of pay. 
“4 tween Local 179 and the Southern Aid workers increases of $3 to he a — ro agreed to before. Lebold cited as an example the lowest 
- Life Insurance Co. are all but stymied minimums were boosted from 60 an 
because the company has insisted on cents an hour for part-time and full-time Also tee elimination of pre- Wage a = a ra yee 
commission cuts in response to demands Workers, respectively, to 70 and 80 cents Christmas pre-Easter overtime ex- hour. In Florence and Wilmington plants 
emptions, when the company paid 
of the agents for a raise in commissions 4&2 hour. traight time for overtime he, Now men of 40. years’ experience in skilled 
rates, Int'l Rep. Irving Lebold reported. Three important new principles were 1 TR UMS iets oald all year round. | operations earn $1.10 an hour. The sales- 
The f established by the workers in these nego- o weer ge men in the northern state earn an average 
irm employs about 150 agents, tistions One is across-the-board in- | The Local 436 negotiating committee 
members of Local 179, who work in 15 of $110 a week, while the Carolina Na- 
: creases, instead of the previous company- included Pres. Enola Sweeten, Vivian tional Dairy salesmen receive only about 
cities in this state and Washington, DC. ).14 practice of negotiating wage rates Smith, Edith Spitzer, Mittie Daniels and $70 for the @work. 
ng The workers have rejected the com-. on an individual basis. Another is the Essie Creel, led by Regional Dir. Frank 
1” pany’s so-called offers, which have pro- establishment of minimums which have Parker and Int’ Rep. Bill Langston. Gad- The differences in working conditions 
or sressed only from an initial heavy cut. some meaning. sden committee members were Willie are equally as great, Lebold said. There 
ico to a current, somewhat lighter reduction The previous minimum scale had no Bowen, Christine Meers, Bertha Sims, are no route relief men, and there is no 
er of the men’s commissions. Another con- relation to the rates actually paid in the Mildred Deihard, Mattie Ramsey, Elsie overtime pay in the Carolina operations. 
st ference between the parties is expected stores, in addition to being very low. The Haynie and Eva Bright, led by Int'l Reps. Instead, overtime has to be made up in 
es in about a month, Lebold said. third precedent was winning back pay, Bettice and Langston. time off. 
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: To Control Floods Is Upheld 
. CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. (PAI)—Organized labor’s faith in the flood control faci- 
b lities of the Tennessee Valley Authority were amply justified here last month. Union 
re members have dry homes and operating industry as the TVA’s flood control system 
a gave a convincirig demonstration of how man 
can control the waters of a rampaging river. * oo crest on the Clinch River, a tributary of 
me The roaring Tennessee would have crested at the Tennesee, Wright said. 
4 more than 52 feet—some 22 feet above flood It would have been the greatest flood at 
ff tee a tttenoowe several feet under water Chattanooga since 1883, according to prelim- 
tt ’ ‘nary estimates by the Knoxville U.S. Weather 
S° But, said E. H. Wright, president of the Ten- Forecasting Unit and the TVA 
ay nessee Valley Public Power Association, “instead ee acca 2 3 
ad. of turning Chattanooga into a disaste~ area, the Water , 
ar flood waters crested at 32.2 feet—just two feet And it would have caused well over $65 mil- 
- above flood stage—with minor damage.” lion in direct damage at Chattanooga alone, 
TVA's storage dams also protected the vast ‘these preliminary estimates state. 
n, Atomic Energy Commission’s production plants Organized labor has been among the staunch- 
v- at Oak Ridge, Tenn.,. where water would have est supporters of TVA since its inception. Stan- 
ce reached the operations area and would have toa Smith, president of the AFL-CIO Tennessee 
topped the floor of the main pumping station if Labor Council, is secretary-treasurer of the 
4 2 TVA dams had not knocked several feet off the Citizens for TVA: 
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Windsor Dept. Store Paying $22 to $32 








Strike Looms at C H. Smith 
Over Disgraceful’ Wages 


WINDSOR, Ont.—Some 200 employees of the C. H. Smith department 
store are ready to strike unless the company makes a serious effort to meet 
their demands for a living wage and decent working conditions, Int'l Rep. 


Walter Kensit reports. 


He said wages range from $22 to $32 a week, and called the séore’s 


employee policies “a disgrace.” He gave 
as an example the salesmen of men’s wear, 
usually among the higher paid employees 
elsewhere in the industry. At C. H. Smith, 
the largest store in this city, Kensit said, 
they are paid as little as $30 a week plus 
1% commission after 10 years’ service. 


Collective bargaining between the par- 
ties broke down some weeks ago, and 
recent sessions have been held before a 
board of conciliation, which has thus far 





Dominion Store Organized 
By ‘414° in Kitchener 


KITCHENER, Ont.—Another Dominion 


Store has been organized by Local 414,. 


as the local’s campaign to clean up the 
few remaining unorganized Ontario stores 
of this huge chain continues to make 
progress. 


Leading the drive here was Organizer 
Harold Blancher, who signed up all 21 
employees. An application for certifica- 
tion of Local 414 has been filed, and con- 
tract talks await the labor board’s ap- 
proval of the application. 





only brought agreement on a few minor 


issues. ® 


Key among the workers’ demands are 
$1 an hour minimum wage, union shop, 
and meaningful health care provisions 
all of which management has either 
ignored or summarily rejected. 

Further attempts are being made by 
the conciliation board to avoid a strike 
by recommending a basis for settlement, 
and meetings were scheduled last week. 


The store is part of a big chain, in- 
cluding Gordon MeKay Co., Harvey 
Woods, York Knitting, Dominion Tex- 
tile and 28 Walker department stores 
across Canada. Kensit pointed out that 
a strike against this huge combina- 
tion would require much greater re- 


sources than the low paid C. H. Smith © 


workers possess, and that they would 
have to turn to organized workers in 
this city and elsewhere for help. 

The C. H. Smith employees a short 
time ago affiliated with the RWDSU. Be- 
fore the TLC-CCL merger their local was 
directly affiliated to the national CCL 
organization. 











‘London, Ont. Hotel Workers 
Aim for $10 Increases 








LONDON, Ont.—Negotiations between Local 448 and management of 
14 hotels in this city were scheduled to get under way last week on a con- 
tract reopener, Int’l Rep. Walter Kensit reported. More than 200 members 
at a special meeting here last month voted to launch a campaign to boost 
their wage standards by $10 a week within a year. The contract expires 


next February. 





s 
Aim of the London hotel workers is First Pact Near 


to exceed the rates of Sarnia hotel work- 
ers by at least $5. Sarnia workers’ rates 
now average $4.50 higher than those paid 
in the industry here. Another aim of the 
London RWDsSvers is to establish a pen- 
sion plan “in the next year or two,” said 
Kensit. 


The meeting was also attended for the 
first time by national RWDSU officers. 
Se¢.-Treas. Al Heaps, accompanied by 
Eastern Regional Dir. George Barlow, ad- 
dressed the group. 


Voting for Local 448 officers resulted 
in the election by acclamation of Harold 
Williams of the Oxford House Hotel as 
president. He succeeded Victor Verbrug- 
gen, who was president for eight years 
until he was promoted to management 
of the Sunnyside Hotel last year. 


Others named to local office were First- 
Vice-Pres. Eileen Shewaga, Second Vice- 
Pres. Fred Falkenburg, Treas. John C. 
Brewe, Recording Sec. Frank Walzak, 
Sgt.-at-Arms Denny Reagan; and Trus- 
tees Fred Shisko, Grace Devlin, and Doris 
Mossington. Wilfrid Leeson was re-elect- 
ed business agent. 





Bowling Every Week in Toronto 


Senior Lecal 440 member, retired Charley 
Kibble, at 73 keeps up with the best of ’em. 





Once a week a bunch of Local] 440 
members in Toronto get together for 
a night of fun and sport in their own 
Silverwood’s Bowling League. That 
night they exchange work shoes for 
bowling shoes, grab a bite and light 
out for the alleys, where they aim a 
heavy ball with uncommon delight at 
a set of pins some 50 or 60 feet away— 
pins which incidentally look a lot like 
the milk bottles they work with all 
day long. They are employees of Sil- 
verwood’s Dairy, one of Toronto’s big- 
gest. 


One of the stars of the evening in- 
variably is Charley Kibble, a spry 73- 
year-old retired Silverwood’s worker 
who has a well-earned reputation as 
a dancer, as well as an ability to fling 
a mean bowling ball with keen ac- 
curacy. 





Wilbert Gillespie of Dupont St. Silverwood 
plant lets go with a crucial shot. 
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At Tunnel Cafe. 


WINDSOR, Ont.—A settlement is close 
in contract negotiations between Local 
1002 and the Tunnel Restaurant, where 
agreement has been reached on a num- 
ber of issues, with the main outstanding 
one that of wages. 


Some 55 employees work at the restau- 
rant, a group which joined the RWDSU 
a few months ago and are in negotia- 
tions for their first RWDSU contract. 
Among the points agreed on are a union 
shop, dues check-off, general working 
conditions, and a more effective griev- 
ance procedure, including arbitration. 


The company has offered wage in- 
creases of $3 a week retroactive to Jan. 
1, 1957, and another $3 effective next 
December. Further negotiations are due 
to be held, with a view to boosting the 
wage offer. 


At the Honey Dew restaurant, mean- 
while, the contract has been in concilia- 
tion, but the firm has yet to meet the 
workers’ key demand of $1 an hour min- 
imum wage. Int'l Rep. Walter Kensit said 
the 18 workers are prepared “to strike to 
win the $1 minimum. The conciliation 
board had scheduled a conference for 
last week, as The Record went to press, 
at which it promised to recommend a 
basis for settlement. 





Union Membership Grows 
In Wheat Province 


REGINA, ( CPA.‘ Trade union mem- 
bership has reached an all-time high in 
the province of Saskatchewan, it was 
revealed in the Speech from the Throne 
at the recent opening of the Saskatche- 
wan provincial legislature. The Throne 
Speech, whick sets out government policy 
for the coming year, also gave notice of 
proposed increases in the province’s min- 
imum wage standards. 


Among other policy highlights was the 
news that accomodation for 2,000 old age 
pensioners in hostels and self-contained 
housing units is in the planning, con- 
struction or development stages for 1957. 
Over the past year, some 400 seior citizens 
were provided with homes as a result of 
‘government sponsored local housing proj- 
ects. 


New records in oil and mineral produc- 
tion and in the establishment of in- 
dustries in the province were also an- 
nounced. The Saskatchewan Government 
recently accepted cash bids totalling 
nearly $4 million for the sale of oil leases. 


Liberals Oppose Deduction 
of Medical Expenses 


OTTAWA (CPA)—Removal of the 
three percent floor on medical expenses 
deductible from taxable income was 
urged in Parliament by Stanley Knowles 
(CCF Winnipeg North Centre). 


Under present Income Tax regulations, . 


medical expenses are deductible from 
taxable income only to the extent that 
they exceed three percent of net income 
after all other deductions. If, therefore, 
a@ man has a net income, after all other 
deductions, of $2,000, he cannot claim 
deductions’ for any medical expenses 
under $60. 


The resolution was supported by all op- 
position parties, but Liberals claimed that 
the government could not afford the loss 
in taxation which would result from such 
an allowance. 
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Independent Department Stores Folding as Chains Boom 


petitive basis with companies operating multiple. de- 
partment stores.” 


By BERNARD STEPHENS 


Eight major department stores have closed 
their doors in New York City within a period of 
five years. The latest is Namm-Loeser’s, a land- 
mark on Fulton Street in Brooklyn since 1886, 
which closed down last week with a loss of 700 
jobs. It follows the death knell of Loeser’s in 
1952; of James Creery’s in 1953; John Wana- 
maker in 1954; Hearns in 1955; the Hecht Co. 
and Lewis & Conger in 1956; and Oppenheim 
Collins’ Brooklyn store last January. 


Other stores are reported to be in weak condition. 
Russeks Fifth Ave. has been losing money, and control 
has been taken by a Chicago group. A rumor says that 
Jay Thorpe also of Fifth Ave., will soon be closing. 


The New York Times has described the situation as 
“The Case of the Disappearing Department Store,” and 
listed several reasons for the store failures. They in- 
clude: 


@ Managements that did not keep abreast of chang- 
ing conditions; and/or plants that were not modern 
and efficient. 


e Changes in the city’s population—with many 
young, middle-class homemakers moving to the suburbs. 


e@ Deterioration of some neighborhoods as shopping 
centers—as in the case of Wanamaker’s on 9th Street, 
and Hearns on 14th Street. 


@ The emergence of new types of stores competing 
with the traditional department store, such as the low- 
cost operators (Klein’s, May's, Alexander’s), and the 
discount stores (Korvette’s, Masters). 


@ The high cost of doing business in metropolitan 
New York, with its high rentals, delivery charges, etc. 


@ The growing role of the big chains in the depart- 
ment store field. 


_ March 3, 1957 


The Times article on Feb. 17 gives heavy weight to 
the last factor, describing the benefits of chain store 
operation as “most evident in better purchasing and 
merchandising and also in the availability of funds 
for suburban and downtown expansion.” 


The last ‘factor cited in The Times is of decisive 
importance, because without it, how do you account 
for the fact that certain stores which operate in the 
same shopping areas of New York City, with the same 
high costs, are doing very well? Take Abraham & 
Straus, for example. A & S operates on Fulton Street 
in downtown Brooklyn, right near Namm-Loeser’s—and 
yet A & S has grown to become the fourth largest store 
in America. 


Chains Can Afford Expansion 


The answer may lie partly in “better management’’— 
a term that is difficu]f to measure accurately. But the 
answer lies also in the fact that A & S is part of the 
big Federated Stores chain, which has been able over 
the years to invest huge sums of money in expansion of 
A &S8. The Hempstead, L1., branch of A & S is the 
biggest suburban branch store in the country, adding 
enormously to the store’s total volume and profitability. 
Bloomingdale’s, another Federated store, was among 
the first in the country to go in heavily for branch 
stores, and its operations in Fresh Meadows, New 
Rochelle, and Stamford, Conn., are quite successful. 
Stern Bros. on 42nd St. in Manhattan, one of the city’s 
high profit stores, is owned by the nation’s biggest de- 
partment store chain, Allied. Macy’s, Gimbels, Gertz, 
Saks Fifth Ave., and many other successful stores are 
parts of chains. , 


Just this week, Benjamin H. Namm, answering cri- 
ticism of stockholders of the defunct Namm-Loesers, 
said: 


“The company is one of the very few independent 
department stores in the area and it was unable to 
attract the capital needed to put it on a truly com- 


How important are the chains in total department 
store operations in the country? In his testimony last 
year before the Senate Subcommittee on Labor, arguing 
for extension of coverage under the minimum wage 
law to retail stores, RWDSU Pres. Max G berg drew 
a picture of the huge scope of store chains. In 1954, 
he said, all department stores and mail order houses 
combined did $1142 billion in volume, and of this grand 
total a group of 12 chain operations carved out 8 billion 
in volume. Among them are Allied Dept. Stores with 
$554 million; Federated Dept. Stores with $500 million; 
the May Co. with $444 million; Macy’s with $370 mil- 
lion; Gimbels with $290 million; Cities Stores with 
$241 million; and Associated Dry Goods Stores with 
$154 million. 


The huge chains are taking over in the department 
store industry, as they are in supermarkets, variety 
stores and other retail fields. They are racking up 
enormous profits (22% after taxes by Federated in 
1955; 13.9% after taxes by Allied; 19% after taxes by 
May Co.; 46% after taxes by J.C. Penney). And in the 
process they are driving the independents out of 
business. ; 


Organizing Goal: The Chains 


It has become increasingly clear to RWDSU leaders 
in recent years that the department store chains must 
be organized if labor is to make real progress in this 
still very much underpaid industry. While District 65, 
which had Namm-Loesers under contract for many 
years, is able to afford substantial protection to the 
700 employees who are losing their jobs—in the form 
of severance pay, additional recompense from the in- 
ventory sale, and job opportunities in other organized 
stores through the union’s Employment Dept.—never- 
theless, the union recognize 
of department store workers in New York depends 
heavily on the union’s campaign, now in full swing, to 
organize the Fifth Ave. department stores and other 
huge units of the big chains. ; 
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He’s not very tall, not te dark and not par- 
ticularly handsome, but Ed Saillivan is seen with 
the most beautiful women in the world. The 
people who see him are the 50 million viewers 
who tune in the “Ed Sullivan Show” on Sunday 
nights. In eight years of television, Ed has been 
host to “dream” girls in every category: Classic 
beauties like Gina Lollobrigida, cuties like Deb- 


ED SULLIVAN: 


bie Reynolds, sultry gals like Lauren Bacal] and 
Her Most Serene Highness, Grace Kelly. 


“It’s like standing on the corner, watching 
all the girls go by,” says Ed. 


How does Ed rate-the privilege of meeting 
all these beauties? If you call forty years of 
hard work deserving, then Ed rates it. 


Television, which saps dry the talent and 
creative energies of most entertainers and pro- 
ducers in a matter of two or three years, has 
developed one truly authentic “showman.” The 
designation goes to Sullivan, who started on an 
eight-inch television screen in June of 1948, as 
emcee of a modest variety show called “Toast 
of the Town.” On the eve of its ninth anniver- 
sary the “Ed Sullivan Show” still ranks near 
the top in audience popularity. 


Ed Sullivan is on a continuing search for 
new talent and seems to possess a phenomenal 
“beforehand” knowledge of what the audience 
wants to see on a particular Sunday night. On 
that very first show in 1948, he presented a lit- 
tle-known comedy team, Dean Martin and Jerry 
Lewis. He’s been “scooping” the industry ever 
since. 


Sullivan’s wide acquaintanceship among 
celebrities of the sports and show worlds, plus 
his experience as a vaudeville trouper, stager 
of huge all-star benefit rallies, and particularly 
as a big-name newspaperman, help him in tele- 
vision. In his 30 years of work on New York 
dailies—12 as a sports writer and 18 as a colum- 
nist writing from Broadway, Hollywood, Europe 
and Latin America—he made friends with out- 
standing personalities in the public eye in al- 
most every walk of life. 


Introduces Many Stars 


As a top Broadway columnist, he branched 
out into vaudeville, radio and benefit show 
staging in the early 30’s. He started his own 
show on radio in 1932 and introduced such 
notables as Jack Benny, Jack Pearl, George M. 
Cohan, Florenz Ziegfeld, Jimmy Durante, Ger- 
trude Neisen, Jack Haley, Frances Langford and 
Irving: Berlin. 


The most important thing he feels he has 
accomplished on the kilocycles is bringing Ben- 












ny to the nation’s millions. The great comics 
met Sullivan in a Broadway restaurant one 
night in May, 1932, at a time when vaudeville 
was going out and radio was coming in. The 
columnist invited him to be a guest on his CBS 
program. Benny reluctantly accepted because 
he “didn’t know anything about radio.” In 1942, 
on his tenth anniversary on the air, Benny 


An Amateur in Show Biz Becomes 
Televisions Number One Showman 


repeated on his own program the script of that 
historic broadcast. 


Sullivan is probably best known for the im- 
posing charity affairs he has arranged, especial- 
ly during the war His massive show for Army 
Emergency Relief grosseaq $226,500, breaking all 
records for a one-nighter. Later, his turnout 
for the American Red Cross at MaGisor Sauare 
Garden surpassed that figure with a gross of 
$249,000. For the last six years, he has taken 
troupes of stars to veterans’ hospitals and other 
institutions. The armed forces cited him five 
times for his war bond selling activities and for 
taking shows to military hospitals during the 
war years. 


A yearly high spot in his role as showman 
is the staging of the New York Daily News’ 
Harvest Moon Ball at Madison Square Garden 
and-his appearance afterward in theaters with 
the winners. 


Column Promotes Tolerance 


In the Daily News, Ed’s “Little Old New 
York” column is one of the best known news- 
paper features in the country. An “occasional 
special feature of the column is his “Listen 
Kids,” which appeals to youth through its 
championing of fair play and tolerance. 


In television, Ed Sullivan is merging the 
varied talents he has developed during his many 
years on Broadway, for he not only co-produces 
and emcees the “Ed Sullivan Show,” but ar- 
ranges for most of the acts. He has been widely 
praised not only for giving many newcomers 
their start, but for doing so without regard to 
race, religion or other such considerations. 
Talent is what counts with Sullivan—not the 
color of a performer’s skin, or the creed he 
professes. 


The formula, judging by the results, is the 
right one. Ed’s competitors at NBC have fought 
for years to win away that Sunday night audi- 
ence, first with the Comedy Hour, more recent- 
ly with Steve Allen’s show. But, except for an 
occasional Jerry Lewis show or a program on 
which Elvis Presley appears, they haven’t yet 
found a way to beat Sullivan in the Battle of 
the Ratings. So it looks as though the non- 
smiling Irishman will be coming across the air- 
waves for many years to come. 





The Unsmiling Irishman, Ed Sullivan, breaks 
inte rare grin as he poses with Italian movie 
star Gina Lollobrigida during her agpearance 
en his Sunday night television show. Ed is 
noted for his ability to persuade top stars to 
make their TV debuts on his program. 
































How to Avoid a Depression: 
Shun Fear, Move Ahead Boldly 


BY JACK PALEY 
Executive Secretary, RWDSU 


Practically all government reports that have been issued within the 
last few months describe the nation’s economy as in a healthy condi- 
tion. The nation’s total output of all goods and services rose to $412 
billion in 1956—up $21.1 billion from 1955. Employment reached a total 
64,550,000 in December 1956, a new high for the month. Similar records 
were set in 1956 in other phases of our economy. 

Yet, in the midst of these reports, we have witnessed a major cam- 
paign to create an impression that things are very bad and that we are 
headed for another depression. Secretary 
of the Treasury George Humphrey says that 
we are spending too much money on 
schools, too much for public housing, for 
health, for economic assistance to impover- 
ished nations. Another group of experts in 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
is singing a slightly different tune. They 
say that wages are too high, and that the 
way to avoid another depression is to out- 
law wage increases and freeze wages at 
their present level. 

These views are shared by still another 
great expert—former President Herbert 
Hoover. He can prove that he is an expert 
on depression because he helped engineer 
us into the worst depression America ever 
suffered. Let’s not forget that Mr. Hoover’s 
solution for that depression was to sell 
apples on every street cofner. 

The net effect of the views of Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Hoover is to 
scare American people into actions that could actually lead to another de- 
pression. That is not what these gentlemen want, I am sure, but that 
is where their policies of fearful retrenchment would certainly bring us. 

The facts show that there is no cause for fear and hesitancy. Our 
nation’s economy is in a healthy condition, certainly better than at any 
time in our history. 

Of course, there are things in our economy that are wrong and 
require correction. But they are not the same things that these GOP 
“experts” are talking about. 

Labor believes that profits in many industries are too high, that the 
recent price increases in steel, autos and oil were unwarranted and are 
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having an adverse effect on continued prosperity of this nation. 

Labor believes that there are still too many Americans who are under- 
fed, ill-clothed and inadequately sheltered, and that we have to raise 
their standards of living so that they too can contribute to and enjoy 
the general prosperity of this nation. . 

Instead of putting a ceiling on wages and reducing our social and 
welfare expenditure, we should do the exact opposite. We have to in- 
crease the purchasing power of the people and also improve their 
facilities for better health and education. 

President George Meany of the AFL-CIO recently said, “We need to 
buttress our national economy with an increasingly high standard of 
living and stronger purchasing power. We urgently require more and 
better schools, decent homes for low and middle-income families. Labor 
intends to push for these objectives during the year ahead by every 
means available.” ; 

Meany Expresses Labor’s Hopes, Desires 

With these words Mr. Meany is expressing the hopes and aspirations 
of American labor and forward-looking Americans in all walks of life. 
By contrast, Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Hoover are speaking for those who 
are afraid of progress, the “hard-money” conservatives, the people who 
blundered into the last depression, and then bitterly resisted the social 
progress that finally pulled us out. ° 

Today we are living in a new day, the dawn of the age of electronics, 
of atomic power. We are on the threshold of an era when the inventive 
genius of man can provide all of us with riches greater than we ever 
imagined wére possible. These things can come true if we move ahead 
with confidence and determination—if we put aside these false fears 
and doubts—if we take advantage of the many wonderful opportunities 
that lie ahead of us. 

It is because labor has confidence in the future that we keep on 
striving for higher wages, for a greater measure of security, for a higher 
standard of living—for our rightful share of all the good things in life. By 
doing so, we will not only be gaining the things we need and deserve, we 
will also be contributing to the general welfare of our entire nation 
through increasing the market for goods and services and through help- 
ing to lift the level of American living standards. 

The members of the AFL-CIO will continue to fight for more fed- 
eral aid for housing and schools and all other socially beneficial measures, 
By fighting for the improvement of our school systems and our housing 
conditions, we will be contributing to the general welfare of all Amer- 
icans, to the continued prosperity of this nation and to a future Amer-. 
ica which will imbue in all of us the pride and confidence that is the 
birthright of every American citizen. 











In an economic forecast reported 
month to the AFL-CIO Executive Council by 
the federation’s Economic Policy Committee, 
the following predictions were made for 1957: 

The national economy will probably ex- 
pand moderately during the first half of the 
year. The level of economic activity inthe 
second part of 1957—and for the year as a 
whole—will largely depend on consumer 
spending, on the government’s monetary 
policy and on whether or not plant and equip- 
ment outlays will remain high. 


Wage increases that will be negotiated 
in 1957—and those that will be granted dur- 
ing the year under long-term collective bar- 
gaining agreements—will strengthen consum- 


- er markets. Government action, too, is requir- 


ed to contribute to the health of the national 
economy. Among such required government 
actions are: 

1. Extension of coverage, under the fed- 
eral minimum wage law, toe millions of low- 
wage workers who are not now protected by 
the law, and an increase in the legal min- 








imum wage te $1.25 an hour would broaden 
the economy’s mass consumption base. 


2. Federal government assistance te com- 
munities of chronic economic distress, such 
as the old textile and coal-mining centers, 
would begin to restore those communities to 

3. Easing of the government’s tight- 
money policy would relieve restrictions on 
home-building and other parts of the na- 
tional economy. 

















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Which Way Do Men and Women Turn? 


To the Editor: 

The Philadelphia Inquirer on Feb. 14 carried a fascinating item that was 

news to me and, so far, to everyone to whom I've shown the item. It read: 

“Department stores usually place their feminine wares on the left 

and masculine goods on the right. The reason is women always turn 
left and men turn right.” 

As I say, this was a total surprise to everyone who read it, especially to the 
girls and women on our staff, who were incredulous. 

Well, if anyone should know about these things it should be you and your 
colleagues in RWDSU, so I'm appealing for help. I’m hoping, of course, that 
whatever information you can give me might make the item suitable for my 
syndicated column, Cavil-cade. 


LES FINNEGAN 
Int'l Union of Electrical, Radic & 
Machine Workers, AFL-CIO. 


Editor’s Note: Careful research among department store people, both un- 
ionists and management, reveals that the Philadelphia Inquirer goofed. De- 
partment stores do not place feminine wares on the left, masculine on the 
right. As for the “reason” cited in the Inquirer, namely that women always 
turn left and men turn right, we are suspicious of the Inquirer writer’s motives. 
Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms describes the word “sinister” as “etymo- 
logically on or of the left and or side, and therefore or covert.” 
Is the writer using the paper to take some dig at his wife, or at all women? 


‘U.N. vs. Hunger’ Article Termed ‘Excellent’ 


To the Editor: 
Saw the excellent piece in The RWDSU Record on the U.N. and hunger, 
and think you did a fine job. . 


Marjorie Glaubach’s Drawings Praised 


To the Editor: 

Every time I see an issue of The Record I intend to sit down immediately, 
and write you a note telling you how much I enjoy Marjorie Glaubach’s il- 
lustrations of my column. 

They are really wonderful and, because they make my columns so much 
funnier they make me feel very clever. 

I especially liked the one on taking pictures of children. Also the column 
titled “Silence” and the latest one, “Choo Choo Ride.” But they're all good! 

Her gay, sprightly drawings capture perfectly a mood of quiet or not so- 
quiet desperation. 

I look forward to opening The Record and seeing what she has done with 
me this time. I'm always delighted. It’s the way I would do them myself if I 
only could 

JANE GOODSELL, 
Portland, Ore. 


‘Brotherhood in Action’ in a Kansas Town 


To the Editor: 
It’s easy for people to give lip service to the term “Brotherhood.” The 
word has a fine, noble sound. It makes good conversation, providing it is kept 
’ way it can't possibly inconvenience 
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*65’ Garden Meeting On Air ‘Inspiring’ 


To the Editor: 
What a pleasant surprise to hear the District 65 meeting at Madison 


go to meetings, this broadcast was a very special pleasure. I hope we will have 
more of them. Keep up the good work. 
BELLA MILLER 
Formerly ef Stern Bros. 
New Yerk City 











THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS—kxkx 


Even after 30 years—years in which aviation has made 
strides that make the little old monoplane of Charles A. 
Lindbergh look like a clumsy toy—it’s a thrill to see this 
re-creation of the history-making flight to Paris from New 
York in 1927. The thrilling qualities are all there in this 
film by Leland Hayward and Billy Wilder, who shot their 
story closely along the lines of Lindy’s book of the same name. 
The qualities most of us associate with = 
the young Lindbergh are all there too, and #% 
casting James Stewart in the part of the 
gangling fellow with blond hair and a shy 
grin was a natural. 


Unfortunately, one weakness of the 
film is that all we get to see are these 
qualities, which many of us are familiar 
with through the press reports and news- 
reels of those days. There’s no attempt © 
to tell us what manner of man this was, 
who actually summed up the aspirations 
and adventurous characteristics of an era. But Stewart does 
beautifully with his material. He carries off a tough acting 
assignment when for a long stretch—the flight over the At- 
lantic to Paris—it’s just Lindy and the plane, fighting the 
elements, fighting sleep, mulling over the trip’s preparations. 


But for a bit of Hollywood lily-gilding here and there, 
the picture looks like the real thing. The best evidence of that 
is the fact that the audience—every one of whom knows well 
how it ends—actually is taut with suspense at some moments, 
hoping powerfully that the young flier will make it, and 
breathing in relief when he does. 

— ROBERT DOBBS 


BATTLE HYMN—xx 


Embodying all the cliches of Hollywood films about war, 
this picture telegraphs almost every scene, gesture and stock 
emotion which we've learned to expect in screen stories of this 
type. Rock Hudson is a handsome, noble hero who acciden- 
tally blew up a German orphanage when he was a pilot during 
World War Il. The deed bothered him so much he became 
a preacher in his home town. Then comes the call to war 
again, this time tn Korea. Any moviegoer over the age of 
12 can predict the stock twists of the script from here on. 


Billed as “the real life story of Dean Hess, the flying 


RECORD MOVIE RATING 


wkkkK kk xk* 
Edge of the City The Spirit of Battle Hymn 
Le * Five Steps to Danger 
Strada The Girl Can’t 
Help It Wings of Eagles 
The Rainmaker Gun for s Coward Th Irom Petticoat 
¥ Three Violent 
Anastasia The Barretts of People 
Wimpole Street 
Four Girls in Town 
Around The World = ansert Schweitser 
im 80 Days Slander 
Tep Seeret Affair = 4, Great Man 
Baby Doll 
The Ten Command- 
ments 
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By ROY NORR 

Once the wooden Indian who used to stand in 
front of the tobacco shop holding an open box 
of cigars was the only testimonial-giver for the 
tobacco industry. He was Big-Chief-Me-Smoke- 
‘Em, carved from life. Today, the grinning image 
of the Testimonial Liar, who is bought on the 
hoof, has taken his place and moved into the 
family living room via the television screen. 
He’s the baseball hero who trains on cigarettes 
instead of wheaties; he’s the newscaster, the 
quizmaster, and the stage star who blows clouds 
of smoke in your face and fills the air with the 
strumpet cry of “pleasure” for sale. 

Tobacco apologists say that public intelligence sep- 
arates the false from the true in cigarette claims. 

But the cigarette manufacturer who uses false 
“findings” to protect himself from attack secretly 
snickers at the pap poured out by industrial “psychol- 
ogists.” He knows the cigarette addict’s desire to 
justify a habit which he inwardly recognizes as harm- 
ful. He knows the smoker’s eagerness to believe every 
false “medical claim” that helps to anesthetize his 
fears. 

Filters That Don’t Filter 

Indeed, it is the ease with which the habitual smoker 
can be gulled that has encouraged leaders in the in- 
dustry to embark on their latest adventure, the great 
filter-tip hoax. The race now on is to see which com- 
pany can produce the least effective filter, so that 
the “full, rich tobacco taste” cam come through un- 
molested—a filter tip, incidentally, that will pass lots 
of nicotine and tars to keep the smoker chained to 
his habit. 

How an industry, whose dubious distinction is that 
its relations with its customers are until death do 
them part, is selling false “health protection” with 
filters that don’t filter is a fascinating story of ad- 
Yertising success. Remember these advertising claims 
of a few seasons ago? 

“No other filter tip takes out so much nicotine 
and tars.” 

“For the greatest health protection in cigarette 
history.” 

Having thus conditioned his victims to respond to 
“filtration” with the same gullibility with which they 
accept the assurance of “health protection,” the cig- 
arette slickster now proceeds to massive affirmation 
of his advertising. Now we hear: 

“High filtration to help you keep your smoking 
moderate.” 

“Real filtration.” 

“Effective filtration.” 

Note that the “meat” is no longer there. Gone are 
the specific claims of nicotine and tar removal, which 
the advertiser might be forced to make good. Yet, the 
huckster knows that “real” filtration, “effective” fil- 
tration can mean only one thing to the properly 
scared smoker: minimum health risk from the nico- 
tine and tar in cigarettes. But there is no evidence, 
according to the findings of the American Medical 
Association, that the reduction of nicotine and tar 
by present-type filters has any physiological signifi- 
tance. Asked whether filters help, the eminent cancer 
surgeon Dr. Alton Ochsner, of the Ochsner Clinic in 
New Orleans, answered: “Yes—to sell cigarettes.” 


ROY NORR has written for numerous 
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Early this year, the British Medical Journal, voice 
of the British Medical Association, published a leading 
article by Dr. E. L. Wynder of the Sloan-Kettering 
Institute here, which has attracted wide medical at- 
tention. “In the United States,” Dr. Wynder wrote, 
“some tobacco companies have taken advantage of 
the public’s desire for filter cigarettes and its equal 
wish for good tobacco flavor by marketing increas- 
ingly ineffective filters.” 

He predicted that sooner or later legislation would 
compel cigarette manufacturers to state in percentage 
terms—presumably on each package—just what the 
filters filter out. The removal of about 40 per cent of 
the nicotine and tar from a given cigarette, he be- 
lieved, could be a partial solution to the serious health 
hazard posed by excessive smoking—provided, among 
other things, that the “tobacco selection, cut or pack- 
ing is not altered in such a way as to yield increas- 
ingly more tar.” 

This brings up another problem. It is well known 
that inferior tobaccos are being increasingly used in 
filter cigarettes. Some flavors apparently is lost as 
discovered, it is reported in the tobacco trade, “that 
a darker, heavier-bodied, stronger leaf is best for 
filter cigarettes. Some flavor’s apparently is lost as 
the smoke passes through the filter.” 

The panic rush for filter tips is sufficient answer 
to the industry’s boasts that the “health scare” has 
been forgotten. The production of filter cigarettes 
has gone from barely 2 per cent a few years ago to 
about 40 per cent at present, and it is still rising. It 
would seem that the least the smoker could expect 
from our health officials in Washington—‘“the peo- 
ple’s physicians,” they call themselves—is that they 
demand legislation declaring tobacco the drug that 
it is and placing it under the authority of the Pure 
Food and Drug Act. 

In the strictest scientific sense, conclusive proof 
May never come of the exact role played by smoking 
in the terrifying spread of lung cancer. But enough 
is known for an enlightened state like Sweden to cease 
all tobacco advertising in the interest of youth. There, 
too, the tobacco monopoly has offered a prize of $2,200 
for the best essay on how to control smoking among 
youth, and the Government has undertaken to see that 
the nature and effect of tobacco are taught in the 
schools. 

Britain Nixes TV Ads 

In England, in view of the present health emerg- 
ency, no cigarette advertising is accepted on either 
TV or radio. Moreover, on the recommendation of 
the Standing Medical Advisory Committee, the most 
responsible medical committee there, the British Min- 
ister of Health last summer spoke out before Parlia- 
ment on the issue of smoking and cancer. “Two known 
cancer-producing agents have been identified in 
tobacco,” he announced. Statistically, the association 
between cigarette smoking and the incidence of hmg 
cancer is now “incontrovertible,” he added. 

In this country, the Public Health Service has yet 
to make any effort to warn our youth on this menace. 
It apparently prefers to give poison, not people, the 
benefit of its scientific “doubt.” 

What is clearly beyond doubt is that: 

e@ Nothing but good could come from cigarette ab- 
stinence—freedom from Smoker’s Throat, Smoker’s 
Cough, Smoker’s Asthma, Smoker’s Larynx, Smoker’s 
Pharynx, Smoker’s Heart. 

@ At least 16 investigations, made in seven differ- 
ent countries and covering many thousands of lung- 
cancer cases, point to the inexorable conclusion that 
the relative risk of developing lung cancer rises in 
proportion to the amolint of tobacco smoked. 

@ If the massive study conducted by the American 


great 
filter tip 
Cigarette 
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Cancer Society is to be accepted, the risk of getting 
this deadly disease for a person who smokes 40 ciga- 
rettes a day is 70 times greater than for a non- 
smoker. 


@ By the appraisal of the greatest cancer institu- 
tions and the leading medical journals here and 
abroad, the weight of evidence—statistical, experi- 
mental, chemical—is so great as to call for stern 
warnings to adult smokers and a campaign of educa- 
tion directed at youth. 


Professor Evarts A. Graham, international cancer 
authority, believes that the evidence already is stronger 
than the proof that vaccination protects against small- 
pox—‘“and only screwballs doubt that.” 


Lung Cancer Rise Foreseen 

Prevention—prevention of preventable cancers of 
the respiratory tract—remains the best hope of 
thwarting the merciless killer which, according to the 
latest British medical opinion, will strike one victim 
in every family there “very soon.” For our own coun- 
try, Dr. Ochsner computes that by 1970 one out of 
every eight American men will have cancer of the 
lung unless preventive measures are taken. 


An even greater challenge to human survival than 
cancer is heart diseasé, which kills more people under 
65 than the next five causes of death combined. It is 
largely another term for vascular ills—‘one of the 
major health problems of our times,” as President 
Eisenhower put it. The classic statement of the effect 
of tobacco on the cardiovascular system remains the: 
one made in 1952 by Professor Grace M. Roth of the 
Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and Re- 
search: “In normal individuals, the usual vascular 
effect produced by the smoking of tobacco is a rise 
in the blood pressure and pulse rate, with simultan- 
eous constriction of the peripheral blood vessels.” 
No medical authority today dissents from this state- 
ment. 


An editorial in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association (1955) finds: “There now seems to be 
definite evidence that smoking,. even though it may 
not directly affect the coronary arteries, can have a 
damaging effect on the myocardium”—the heart 
muscle itself. Dr. Paul Dudley White, President Eisen- 
hower’s heart consultant, has said: “Tobacco is a 
noxious weed and an unnecessary source of irritation 
to people’s stomachs, lungs, blood pressure and cardiac 
rhythm.” And Dr. Walter C. Alvarez, Senior Con- 
sultant in Medicine to the Mayo Clinic, makes no 
bones about how the issue has been confused by smok- 
ing medicos: “I remember some of my close friends in 
the medical profession who knew all the dangers of 
the excessive use of tobacco and yet went on with 
their chain-smoking until in their early fifties they 
dropped dead with a coronary attack.” .- , 

Space does not permit discussion of many other 
developments of tobacco abuse noted in recent medi- 
cal literature. Not the least is nicotine amblyopia— 
often a sudden stroke of blindness due to the con- 
strictive action of tobaeco on the blood vessels in the 

. How many thousands have been crushed into 





Hands Are Red and Lips Are Blue 


By JANE GOODSELL 


Hands are red, 
And lips are blue. 
Winter, winter, 

I hate you! 


You are why I 
Long to go 
To Waikiki 
Or Pimlico 


Or anywhere 

It’s warm and bright, 
And everybody 

Feels all right, 


Where people do not 
Lie in beds 

With raspy throats 
And aching heads; 


Where children do not 
Wake their mummies 
To complain of 
Upset tummies; 


Where people don’t 
Tell anecdotes 

About their 
Streptococcic throats; 


Where there is no 
Tonsilitis, 
Influenza, 
Laryngitis, 


Swollen glands or 
Virus grippe, 
Chest congestion, 
Nasal drip; 


Where parents can 
Indulge their chillun 
In pop instead of 
Penicillin; 


Where offices 
And living rooms 


Aren’t redolent 
With benzoid fumes; 


Where drugstore shelves 
Are not ablaze 

With Vapo-Rub 

And nasal sprays; 


Where people aren’t 
Exposed to chills, 
And horrifying 
Doctor bills; 


Where people always 
Look their bests, 
And don’t get rashes 
On their chests. | 


I want to go where 
Skies are blue. 
Winter, I am 

Sick of you! 


When not a patient, 
I’m a nurse. 

It’s hard to say 
Which role is worse. 


Call me, if you will, 
Politeless. 

I think you are 
Quite delightless. 


I would take a 
Plane or yacht 

To any place where 
You are not. 


Winter you are 
Grim and awful!_ 
I think you should 
Be unlawful. 


Nuts to you! 
You’re simply gooey! 


- Phooey on you! 


Double phooey! 





Record drawing by Marjorie Glaubach 





Congress Kids U.S. About 
Taxes on Big Incomes; 
Tips for Wage Earners 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


Evidence is accumulating that the big tax bite on large in- 
somes, popularly supposed to be 91 percent, is actually a myth 


-verpetuated by Congress, and the reason Congress permits a slew 


of tax loopholes to continue despite freqtent criticism of them, 
is to convince the public that wealthy people carry the tax load. 


In a number of articles in law journals and testimony before Congress 
shortly before his death last year, Randolph E. Paul, a noted tax expert 
and former General Counsel to the U. S. Treasury, had pointed out that 
different kinds of tax rates on different types of income had eroded the 
progressive tax structure to the point where tax rates which appeared 
high actually were not. He stated that a wide range of loopholes, from 
special low rates on capital gains to special concessions for the oil and 
mining industries, made the effective tax on big incomes not the 91 per- 
cent the public supposes it is, but often closer to 50 to 70 percent. For 
example, in 1953 the average effective tax rate for all taxpayers was 
about. 27 percent, not much more the lowest-bracket’ rate of 22 
percent that year. Instead of the tax rate being highly progressive, as 
Congress. would have us believe, it turns out that lowest-bracket tax- 
payers shell out close to the average tax rate for the country as a whole. 


Furthermore, Mr. Paul pointed out, the actual effective rate of in- 
come tax for 1952 for taxpayers with incomes over $100,000 was 53 per- 
cent, not 67 percent as it might appear from the Government’s tax table. 
Mr. Paul himself charged that tax rates over 70 percent “mean next to 
nothing and misrepresent” to lower-bracket taxpayers “the size gf the 
tax burden actually being imposed upon the high brackets.” 


The AFL-CIO Research department has reported that various loop- 
holes, erosions and legal evasions in the laws cost the Federal government 
a total of nine billion dollars a year. 


Businessmen Find Loopholes 


V. Henry Rothschild, a prominent corporation lawyer, himself has 
criticized the Internal Revenue Service for permitting tax-free executive 
dining rooms, personal use by company executives of company autos and 
planes, and the practice of deferring part of an executive’s or business- 
man’s pay until a year when his income is lower and the tax bite less 
painful. 

Everybody but the wage-earners are getting into the tax avoidance 
game. The American Bar Association has scheduled its next annual 
meeting for New York and Bondon. The New York portion of the meet- 
ing will take place July 14-16, and then the lawyers will travel to London 
to hold the rest of their meeting from July 24-30. Thus, right in the 
vacation season the members of the bar will get a trip to New York and 
then to Europe. The Treasury Department has refused to rule in advance 
on the tax deductibility of this “business trip.” It will be interesting to 
see if the lawyers can get this tax deduction. 


Until Congress eliminates all the special loopholes and concessions 
—that wage-earners in effect cannot use—a moderate-income family 
needs to make sure it does not pay more tax than it legally should. A 
typical wage-earning family of four will pay in the neighborhood of $560 
in Federal income tax alone this year. This is one of the largest items in 
its whole budget, surpassed in many cases only by its food and rent bill. 


There are several tax points people who work for a living ought to 
understand well: am 


SICK PAY: Many wage-earners tend to overlook the fact that under 
some circumstances they don’t have to pay Federal income tax on pay 
they get while sick, points out Charles D. Spencer, editor of the Employee 
Benefit Plan Review. After the first week of an illness, you can subtract 
from your taxable income up to $100 a week of pay received while sick. 
If you were hospitalized for at least one day, or your illness was due to 
an injury even if it was not received while at work, you can subtract up 
to $100 of pay received during the first week toa 

However, you cannot claim this sick pay exclusion if you file as your 
return the “punch card” (Form 1040A), Mr. Spencer warns. You have to 
secure and use the long form (Form 1040) even though the Internal 
Revenue Service has mailed you the punch-card form. You deduct the 
excludable sick pay from your gross income on page 1 of Form 1040. The 
instructions say you have to report the details of your illness in a separate 
statement which you attach to the form. The statement should state 
how the sick pay exclusion was figured, the periods of absence from work, 
the nature of the sickness or injury, and whether you were hospitalized. 


Of if your employer will prepare a statement that you were entitled to a 
specific amount -of sick pay, you can simply attach this proof of your. 


deduction to your tax return, Mr. Spencer advises. 


Workmen’s compensation, sickness insurance or damages you recover , 


for an injury are wholly tax free and should not be included in your 
report of your taxable income. 


ELDERLY DEPENDENTS: The Internal Revenue Service has been 
checking dependency claims closely on the theory that recent increases 
in Social Security benefits may have made more older folks self support- 
ing. Understand that Social Security, railroad retirement, workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment insurance, and compensation to veterans 
and their families, are not taxable income. However, such income is an 
indication a dependent may be supporting himself. So be sure you are 
able to show that you still pay more than half an elderly dependent’s 
support even though he has non-taxable income of his own. 

One help along these lines, advises Sydney Prerau, editor of the “J. 
K: Lasser’s Your Income Tax” guide, is a recent ruling by the U.S. Tax 
Court that a taxpayer could count the fair rental value of the room his 
elderly parent Occupied in his home, in deciding that he provided more 
than half the support. 

Even if you can’t take a partial] dependent as an exemption on your 
return, you can still include in your medica] deduction any medical ex- 
penses you pay for him or her. 

If several people support a close relative, but none contributes more 
than half the support, they can alternate in taking the exemption, as 
indicated in the instructions you get with your tax forms. 


(Watch this department for additional tar tips next issue.) 
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Feed Liquor to Animals? 


NEW YORK.—The American Guild of Animal 
Artists charged the New Jersey chapter of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals with—of all 
things!—cruelty to animals. The Guild, which pur- 
ports to be a union established to promote the wel- 
fare and pay scales of animal actors, denounced the 
SPCA chapter for urging New Jersey residents to feed 
whisky-soaked grain to birds and animals that have 
become nuisances in order to make them easier to 
catch. “It’s a form of cruelty,” said the Guild, “to de- 
velop a taste for liquor in these helpless birds and 
animals, a taste they will not be able to satisfy at all 
times. First thing you know we'll have a population of 
alcoholic feathered and furry friends.” 


More Time for Play 


WASHINGTON, D.C—A nationally-known eco- 
nomist, Professor Summer Slichter, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, threw his authority behind the developing 
union campaign for a shorter workweek. Said Slichter, 
“In order to enjoy the riches of the world’s cultures 
men need primarily two things: education and leisure. 
If workers use a shorter workweek to increase their 
education, it will open up the possibility of a great 
cultural revolution.” 


Ticklers 


By George mR. SMOE = Copyrighted = Labor Features 


Barking Swedish Lady 

STOCKHOLM, Sweden.—The only job of its kind 
in the world, a “barker,” is currently held by a talented 
young lady employed by the Swedish Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. Unlike a barker in the US., who is 
a come-on guy for a carnival or sideshow, the Swedish 
barker actually has to bark. All day long she drives 
around the streets of Stockholm and barks; sometimes 
imitating the yélp of a hound, sometimes the deep 
wuff of a St. Bernard, and sometimes the high-pitch- 
ed yipe of a tiny poodle. Whenever a dog barks back 
from within a house she makes a note of the address. 
The next day—if the householder at that address 
hasn't paid his dog tax—he’s in trouble with the gov- 
ernment. 


A college student signed up for the Reserve Of- 
ficers Tratning Corps. The first thing he did was to 
fail to salute the commanding officer. 

“Do you realize who I am?” the officer fumed. 
“I’m in command here. I command a thousand men.” 

' “You got @ good job,” the young man answered, 
“don’t louse it up.” 


“Marriage results when a man finally meets the 
only woman who really understand him. So does 
divorce.” 


by Kallas 





Working Girl Pays 

PHILADELPHIA.—Today’s working girl, the Phil- 
adelphia Savings Fund Society discovered, is taking 
on an increasing share of her own wedding expenses. 
Used to be, the Society pointed out, that it was father 
who paid all the wedding bills. But today the average 
working girl has saved up her own “dowry” and spends 
about $1,000 of it on the wedding and on the honey- 
moon trip. The working gal will spend between $500 
and $600 for the wedding reception, between $50 and 
$100 on linens, and around $150 on the wedding cake, 
flowers and photographs. The Society confessed it 
hadn't been able to figure out how much the average 
working man spent on his wedding or honeymoon. 
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I never saw a 
purple cow, 

With tears my 
eyes are full 

I never saw a 
purple cow 

And I’m a purple 
bull. “ 
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FRANCE wuert EVERY Boy 

CaN BECOME A PRIMEMIAMISTER 

AND MOST OF THEM Do +. 
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AST WEEK WE 
ADVERTISED FOR A 
NIGHT WATCHMAN... 
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“Well. did you get the raise?” 


















































GOSH,1 DUNNO! TLL HAVE 
TO GO OUT TO THE BARN 
AND LOOK AT MY 


OH, YES, 
ITS THE... 






















































BY GOSH, HOU'RE RIGHT, 
LISSIE, THERE Ke SOME 











‘CAN YOU SEE IT, PETER? 
WHAT 15 IT? COULD IT 
BE A FLYING SAUCER? 


A FLY SPECK ON THE 
BINOCULAR LENS! 
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SOUTHERN CHARM: Travel 
bureaus may talk about the 
skyline of luxurious hotels and 
the sands of Miami Beach, but 
we'll cast our vote for south- 
ern charm as exhibited by 


Dedy Judah. 
15 @ 
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was presented by Fund for the Republic to Bob Repas, left, 


AMERICAN TRADITIONS AWARD for telling story of how two RWDSU members, Mrs. Bessi 


Dick and Mrs. Ann Harr of Akron, helped an innocent immigrant win his freedom. Looking over program of dinner at whic 
the two women were honored is Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Fund for the Republic. For story, see Page 3. | 





